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plies a divine personality. He assumes also that force can be con- 
ceived of by us only as the result of personal will, and that thus the 
forces active in the physical world are the direct manifestation of God. 
Passing to the region of ethics, he finds that man's moral constitution 
requires us " to postulate an ethical being who is immanent in the whole 
rational and moral history of man " (p. 160). In this, as well as in 
his view of force, he is in accord with Dr. Martineau, from whom he 
quotes freely. 

The closing chapters, which speak of " Spiritual Love as an Ideal to 
be Realized," and of " God revealed in Human Progress," appear to 
me to be the best in the book. The author seems to rejoice to escape 
even from the form of argument. He recognizes the inadequacy of 
logic for the discussion of these great themes. He says : " the logical 
argument may unmask the facts of the God-consciousness, it does not 
found them " (p. 207). In earnest, sometimes impassioned, language 
he proceeds to speak of the facts that illustrate the essential relation of 
man to God. It might have been well to draw with a sharper line the 
separation between what reason can do and what it cannot ; but such 
logical discrimination did not lie within the plan of the book. The 
volume is not large and it covers a wide field of discussion. Its strength 
lies in enthusiastic affirmation rather than in critical distinction, in in- 
dicating directions rather than in laying out paths. 

In another edition it would be well to give to the reader a little help 

in the finding of notes. He is referred, for instance, to 'note I.' 

He finds 'note I.' at the end of the book; but this is evidently not 

the ' I. ' He looks at the end of the division with like result. Finally, 

after a good deal of fumbling of leaves, he finds the object of his search 

at the end of the chapter. This is, however, but a small blemish in a 

work which will doubtless bring healthful religious stimulus to many 

readers. 

C. C. Everett. 
Harvard University. 

Etudes d'histoire de la philosophic Par Emile Boutroux. Paris 

Alcan, 1897. — pp. 444. 

These studies comprise a brief essay on the history of philosophy, 
articles on Socrates, Aristotle, Bohme, Descartes, and on the Relation 
of Morals to Science in the Philosophy of Descartes, an article on Kant, 
and a lecture, delivered in Edinburgh, dealing with the influence of 
Scotch on French philosophy. All except the introductory essay have 
appeared in print before ; but the author's work is so sympathetic, so 
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masterly in its grasp, so finished in its literary execution, that it would 
have been a pity not to have collected these essays and presented them 
in the form alone available to the majority of appreciating readers. The 
articles on Aristotle and Kant are taken from the Grande Encyclopedic, 
and are among the very best examples of their class. They neither 
belittle the subject by dwelling on the mere externalities, nor confuse 
it by the elaboration of controversial matter and the parade of adventi- 
tious learning, nor, on the other hand, do they commit the imperti- 
nence, in an encyclopaedia article, of ignoring the facts and develop- 
ing an ' appreciation ' from some private and original point of view. 
Each gives the essential facts and a connected account of the system 
under discussion, both as a whole and in its parts, following at every 
point the author's own works and aiming to express his method, his 
spirit, and his results. The task of doing this was all the more difficult 
in the case of Aristotle and Kant on account of the enormous mass of 
material to be worked up ; but M. Boutroux has accomplished it, 
as far as his restrictions allowed, with remarkable success. It would 
be difficult to find within the same space a more exact and complete 
general account of either philosopher than in the 115 pages here de- 
voted to Aristotle and the 95 pages to Kant. This is particularly to 
be said of the article on Kant. This article, traversing the entire 
field of Kant's literary activity, is an altogether admirable piece of 
exposition, free alike from pedantry, from superficiality, and from 
idiosyncrasy of judgment. Among other excellences, it duly recog- 
nizes the often underestimated influence of Newton ; keeps Kant's 
rationalism well to the fore — finding no evidence for the alleged 
' sceptical ' phase in his development — without at all losing sight of 
his fluctuating motives and varied interests ; felicitously expresses the 
essence of his cumbrous deductions ; and clearly explains not only 
what Kant's influence has been in the past, but also why it is still and 
must be, to so large a degree, the dominating influence in our phil- 
osophy to-day. With this article as a voucher, students may confi- 
dently expect in the forthcoming volume, which it is understood 
M. Boutroux is preparing on Kant, a work of unusual interest and 
importance. 

The essay on Bohme attempts to disengage from the mass of verbi- 
age and metaphor under which that mystical philosopher and exceed- 
ingly clumsy writer chose to express or conceal his thought, the es- 
sence of his doctrine — how successfully, must be left to the judgment 
of those who can claim a more intimate acquaintance with the origi- 
nal. Bohme's problem is said to be the reconciliation of the reality 
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of the objects of experience (realism) with the primacy of the spirit 
(spiritualism), and as this is taken to be the fundamental problem in 
all the great German systems, Boh me is to be regarded as prophetic and 
typical. 

Of the two papers on Descartes, the first is a general appreciation, 
naturally laudatory, of Descartes' historical position apropos of the 
projected new issue of his work, of which M. Boutroux is an editor ; the 
second, more important, deals with the connection of the semi-Stoic 
morality of the Discours and the Letters with Descartes' scientific 
principles. It is contended that the moral sentiments that appear in 
those writings were not dictated by mere prudence and accommodation, 
but are logically connected with the metaphysics of a thinker so inter- 
ested in the practical as to consider explanations in physics adequate 
if useful, though only imaginary, and so interested in morals as to place 
it supreme over the other sciences as the consummation of philosophy. 
This in the Principia. The applied physics in the Traite des passions 
is only a morals of means ; the empire of reason over nature is the 
means to the proper ends of reason, the love of God and the interests 
of the whole. We need not at all deny the absence in Descartes of 
any metaphysical deduction of morals, such, e.g., as we find in Spin- 
oza, or the p.bsorbing interest in the theoretical which distinguishes 
his more characteristic and influential writings, to see in this represen- 
tation a needed corrective to the not uncommon conception of him as 
a bloodless scientific speculator living only to satisfy certain curious 
theoretical interests of his own. 

But probably the most instructive papers in the book are the first 
and the last. The last is a luminous sketch of a phase of the history 
of philosophy little remembered and still less appreciated now-a-days 
— the influence of the Scotch school on philosophy and philosophical 
instruction in France, extending down to the present, but particularly 
prominent during the first half of the century. Those accustomed to de- 
rive their knowledge of movements in philosophy mainly from German 
writers will perhaps be surprised, and will certainly be profited, in 
reading the story as here told with so great charm. The first arti- 
cle is a solid discussion of the philosophy of Socrates. Its principal 
contention is that Socrates was in no wise interested in laying the 
foundations of science in general, but only of moral science, his con- 
viction being that Nature was governed by the inscrutable wisdom of 
the gods, which it would be impious to investigate, and that moral 
science was the only science possible. This is taken to explain his 
method ; for to have sought in the common mind of man the princi- 
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pies of the universe, would have presupposed a metaphysical ideal- 
ism of which Socrates was incapable, whereas such investigation is 
quite intelligible as relating to wisdom in the conduct of human life. 
This view of Socrates is based fundamentally on the Memorabilia of 
Xenophon. To this document, as it seems to us, M. Boutroux at- 
taches far too great weight. For if the discussions of the last ten 
years have made one thing certain, it is that no such argument for its 
historical trustworthiness can be accepted as is made (pp. 16 f. ) on the 
ground that, of all our authorities for the life and teaching of Socra- 
tes, Xenophon alone was a historian by profession. The proof is the 
production by this same historian of such literary romances as the 
Economics and the Symposium. And although we may not be pre- 
pared to go as far as Joel and others in rejecting it entirely as 
a source of information, the evidence brought forth to justify such 
a rejection is conclusive, we think, against any but an extremely 
cautious use of it. 

If this be so, then the most we can do is to adopt Zeller's method 
of first getting at the consensus of all the sources, and then estimating 
the points of disagreement on general considerations as best we can ; 
we shall not be able to follow M. Boutroux's method of first getting 
our idea of Socrates from Xenophon, and then using that as a valid 
criterion for the rest. But though the method be wrong, the conclu- 
sion may be right. But not, we think, without qualification. Con- 
ceding that the activity of Socrates culminates in the effort to find a 
rational basis for ethics, we may still question whether that was his ex- 
clusive aim. Xenophon himself, in a passage M. Boutroux cites {Mem. , 
IV, 6), tells us, twice without any limitation to the ethical, that 
Socrates sought to discover rt 'ixaarov etr) zmv ovriov. That za ovra. here 
means merely ' moral ' matters, is at least doubtful. M. Boutroux's ac- 
count is impressive by the logical consistency it gives to the work and 
character of Socrates. But was Socrates of this character ? We shall 
probably never certainly know. His fascination depends for us, in 
part at least, on the fact that, with the uncertainties of our sources and 
the manifest diversities of his influence on the different minds and 
temperaments of his contemporaries, he remains, to so large a degree, 
an enigma. 

H. N. Gardiner. 



